CHAPTER FIVE

WAR POETRY (1914-18) AND THE RETURN OF SATIRE

OF all the greater kinds of literature, satire has
perhaps suffered most from changes in public taste,
and some of its most ardent students can still not
discuss it without apologies.

" To claim . . . on their satire (wrote the late
Humbert Wolfe1), that Dryden and Pope are great
poets, is to deny the valid distinction between
satire and verse (sic). . , . The satirist uses the
form and not the spirit of poetry. . . . His purpose
is not like that of the poet's, to compose, but to
challenge. He must strike at what is fleeting, and
not seek to elevate it into the unchanging. A great
satirist is not great by what he builds, but in what
he destroys."

Surely this is a muddled view. A satirist aims
to destroy abuses ; that is his ulterior motive.
But he may also be an artist; within his bounds he
will seek to crystallise that which he attacks, like
bees in amber, as an example for all time. Indeed,
we must invert Wolfe's dictum and say, "A
satirist is great, not by what he destroys, but in
what he builds."

Satire, like all other art, creates a world of its
own, related through the poet's mind to the ordinary
world, but complete in itself. The true satirist

1 History of English Satire.   (Hogarth Bress.)
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